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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Trrus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely : One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them. 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ““ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 


Che Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 














Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. j 

8S. Newuouse, Superintendent. 











Garden=-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the ScugrLe Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Miter, C. Ops, Agents. 
an Assortment of our own 
stock. 





Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. ae. Superintendents, 








Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. ; 
Mrs. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 





Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. : 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 





Milling; Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


neers 
Job-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 


RRA 





Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 


H. 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 








Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, .... PUTNEY, VT. 





Watllinsfora Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


A. 





‘The Borean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting. 
in copnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; lxplained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; re 2d and 3rd) of the 


Oxetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


naePast Volumes.of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


gq Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 





Heavenly Fellowship. 

We are all seeking acquaintance and 
fellowship with the Primitive church.— 
The idea circulates among us, that our 
calling is union with the Primitive church, 
a personal acquaintance with them, and 
an introduction to the whole family-circle 
of heaven. It is, then, important to find 
out the true way of approaching them. 
We have a philosophy in regard to van- 
ishing from evil, which may be turned and 
applied to the subject of appearing or 
presenting ourselves to the Primitive 
church. 

Our philosophy is, that by falling into 
some train of thought or feeling that the 
devil has no conception of, but is pre- 
cluded from by egotism, which is the es- 
sence of his being, we vanish from him. 
There is a region of feeling which is com- 
mon ground between good and evil spirits. 
For instance, the love of property is com- 
mon to both ; and this region of feeling 
which is common ground, is the region in 
which we are exposed to evil infections. 
On the other hand, there is another set 
of feelings and sensations which are be- 
yond the reach of the devil. There are 
some exercises which he is not capable 
of imitating—has no conception of—they 
are too deep for him. For instance, the 
feeling of gratitude is one that is incom- 
patible with egotism. Let the heart flow 
forth freely in gratitude, and we are in a 
region which the devil knows no more 
about, than a blind man knows of colors; 
and therefore we are hid. Again, the 
devil has no conception of contentment ; 
he is full of apprehension and distress ; 
so if we can exercise a feeling of content, 
we shall vanish out of his sight. The 
same is true of a feeling of satisfaction, 
and consciousness of safety. 

But we do not pass from the presence 
of the devil into solitude ; we pass into 
the presence ot God. By starting a feel- 
ing that is true and good, we not only 
vanish from evil spirits, but come into 
the sphere of interior, heavenly spirits. 
No true feeling or thought is a personal 
affair. Faith is the gift of God; grati- 
tude and meekness are the gifts of God; 
anything good or true in us is an inspira- 
tion, an influx from the sphere of pure 
spirits. So that we have a perfect right 
if we find good and true emotions in our- 
selves, to regard them as from heaven ; 
not as something circumscribed by our’ 
own spirits, but as the ends of a spirit- 
ual clue, which, followed upward, termin- 
ate in God himself. Then in exercising 
ourselves to righteousness of any kind, 
we are simply opening the channels of 
our spirits to the good there is in God 
aod in heaven, This is our function, 
and the business we have to do—to find 
out our capacity in that respect, and ex- 
ercise ourselves to the admission of 
good spirits. It is a simple fact that 
when in any, even in the smallest action 
of the heart; we open ourselves to good, 
and good flows in upon us, we are present 
to God, and he to us; we dwell in him, 
and he in us; he ‘comes in and sups 
with us, and we with him.’ Every truth- 








ful feeling within us should be regarded as 


an act of communication with God and 
all the family of God. By so regarding 
whatsoever is good and true within us, 
and turning into it from time to time— 
by following the veins of truth and good- 
néss which open, and withdrawing our 
consciousness into them.—we shall attain 
to unlimited personal acquaintance with 
the Father, and the Son, and all the re- 
deemed. 

They do not choose to come into per- 
sonal acquaintance, by presenting their 
forms to us; they have no ambition to 
display themselves to us in that super- 
ficial way. It would be a mischief to us 
if they did so, in the first stages of ac- 
quaintance. The true way is to see 
them centrally—to receive their inner 
life first. They are accessible to us in 
the inner sphere as we are to each other. 
Whatsoever things are lovely and of zood 
report in us, are common to us and to 
heaven. Here is a reign of common 
ground, where we meet them, and they 
us, Our curiosity need not be suppress- 
ed, for it will have its full gratification 
at last ; but we should chasten and com- 
mand it into peace, and insist upon get- 
ting acquainted with heavenly spirits in 
the true order, commencing at the center, 
and extending our acquaintance with 
them through invisible, and I might al- 
most say abstract perceptions, into their 
secret thoughts, and gradually into all 
the forms in which their inner life is 
embodied ; and this, of course, last.— 
Home Talk. 





Our Reward not Earned. 

The legal, trading, working system of 
the world, teaches people to expect that 
their reward will be just the amount they 
earn. They do not expect any more than 
the equivalent of their work. They ex- 
pect to have what their ability can com- 
mand, and no more. Bunt that is no 
measure at all of the reward laid up for 
those who obey the gospel. It is true 
that our faithfulness to Christ and ability 
in his service will determine our reward 
in a certain sense; i.e, in the way of 
comparison one with another—relatively 
one to another, In that sense we shall 
be rewarded according to our works. But 
our works and reward will not be at all 
proportioned to each other. We shal] 
not be able to say of our reward, ‘ we have 
worked for this.’ Each one will have a 
reward differing in amount from others, 
because he is adapted to receive more or 
less, in consequence of having been the 
subject of different discipline, and having 
his capabilities differently developed.— 
But the reward in every case will be 
wholly disproportioned to the work. 

As our works are no measure of what 
we shall receive from Christ, so neither 
are our wants. Weare apt to make our 
wants the measure of the good we are to 
receive, and in general, to expect that our 
receipts will fall far below our wants, 
The best idea of comfort the world has, is 
that supply shall exactly equal demand 
—they never hope to have their receipts 
exceed their wants—-But Christ ‘is able 


we ask or think” The good that we are 
to expect is proportioned not to our 
works or wants, but to Christ’s ability. 
And we know enough of Christ’s ubility 
to be sure that it will always exceed our 
expectations. In view of Christ’s ability, 
we should certainly ‘expect things to 
turn out better than we exject,’ and 
that our receipts will be far Leyond our 
wants, and wholly disproportioned to the 
work we have done. 

Our reward from God will not only 
abolish the idea of our earning what we 
receive, but also the idea of our getting 
it by praying for it. It will far exceed 
what we ask or think; and of course 
it will not be merely the answer to 
prayer. 

A mother does not measure her benfits 
to her child, by the child’s works, nor by 
its wants ; but by her own liberality,— 
her own delight in the child’s good. God 
is to us, what a mother is to her 
child. Weare his children, and it is 
his delight to bless us.—He will give us 
blessings according to the measure of his 
own liberality. Our works and our earn- 
ings will be altogether a subordinate 
item in his dealings with us. They de- 
termine the proportion of ‘our rewards 
in a certain sense, but they do not at all 
measure the goodness of God to us. 


Faith Experience. 

For some time past, the spirit of 
disease has been pressing upon me and 
brought weakness of body, and a heavy, 
discouraged spirit, captivating my atten- 
tion. A few days since, the crisis seemed 
to come, and wnbelief, the great inlet of 
disease and darkness, gave way. At the 
moment when my own feelings were all 
testifying to the mighty power of weak- 
ness, my way was hedged up by thie 
Community element, and faith, which is 
ever victorious over all evil, triumphed 
and led me to Jook on the bright side, 
and expect new life and energy in Christ ; 
and according to the faith God then gave 
me, which seemed to bubble up within 
me with warmth, invigorating both body 
spirit, so it has been. Though but a 
smali particle at first, it steadily grows, 
being surrounded by the genial atmos- 
phere of community life— faith, love and 
sincerity, which is health to body and 
spirit. In looking at its workings, I 
have compared it to the heating of a 
kettle of cold water—first a few small 
bubbies appear on the bottom of the 
kettle, these continually increase, rise 
and diffuse warmth through the whole by 
a steady contact with the fire outside, 
until] a new element pervades the entire 
body. In submission, and not resistance 
to its circumstances, it becomes possessed 
by: new qualities, capable of imparting 
the same element to all objects: that 
come m contact with it. Sowithus; by 
quietly submitting to God’s arrangement 
of our cireumstances, and acknowledging 
his hand in them, opening ourselves to 
the life and power back of them, we 
receive a new element which assimilates 
us to itself, gives us power to overcome 
all evil, and a happy, thankful spirit 








to do exceeding abundantly ahove all that 


which sees good in all things. 
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My experience leads me to thank God 
for faith in Christ asa whole Savior, and 
for any circumstances that help me to 
trust him, and recognize the fact, that ‘1 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ 


L. A. T. 
NS — ——_ 
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The Slavery Quarrel--The Remedy. 

It is evident that the time is speedily ap- 
proaching, if indeed it has not already arrived, 
in which the North and South ¢an no longer 
exist under the same government with any sem- 
blance of quietness and harmony. The old 
constitutional respect for government and the 
stability of the union, is with both parties well 
nigh lost in the general feeling of mutual indigna- 
tion and sense of wrong. The South see no good 
tn the North; and all the efforts of Northern men 
to abolisl: Slavery and extend the area of free- 
dom, are looked upon as so much downright in- 
sult and injustice. On the other hand, the North 
can never submit quietly to the permanent exist- 
ence and encroachments of the Slave power, which 
are making themselves felt to the remotest cor- 
ners of the land, and which manifest themselves 
in such demonstrations as the Kansas barbarisms, 
and the Sumner outrage. Under existing circum- 
stances we see no remote prospect of a peaceful 
adjustment of the difficulties. On the contrary, 
the antagonism is every day becoming more and 
more extreme, and seriously betokens future 
scenes of bloodshed and civil war. What is to 
be done to arrest the impending peril? Mutual 
resistance only inflames and stimulatcs the quar- 
relsome spirit, and thus aggravates the disease. 

From the present danger we see but one means 
vf escape. There are now but few touching points 
between the North and South and thuse few are 
daily growing weaker. Let the two quietly and 
peaceably separate, and each institute an independ- 
ent government, corresponding to the genius and 
character of each party, before the irritation and 
animosity become so violent that no peaceful set- 
tlement can be effected. There is certainly ter- 
ritory enough in the Union to admit of the ex- 
pansion of both parties at pleasure, without 
interfering the one with the other. Then the 
two antagonistic principalities of slavery and free- 
dom will have an undisturbed opportunity to as- 
certain, by ar inoffensive industrial rivalry, the 
relative bearing of each, upou the great question 
of national prosperity. 

That the ultimate issue of this conflict will re- 
sult in the separation of the North and South, 
ean scarcely be doubted, and our natural interest 
in the welfare of our native land, leads us to hope 
that it may be accomplished without bloodshed 
and civil war. And above all do we cherizh the 
hope and trust, that when the existing government 
ig fuund weak and worthless and inadequate to 
the exigencies of the nation, the government of 
Christ will be found precisely adapted to the 
wants of the case, and will be recognized as the 
highest authority in the land. 











The Result of the Crisis. 

Under the title ‘Good in Things Evil,’ Life 
Illustrated discusses the present national crisis 
in a somewhat different spirit from that of most 
of the leading journals. The following paragraph 
shows a manner of thinking rather more elevated 
than the pugnacious or despunding tone which is 
so popular just now: 

For many years we have had peace and pros- 
perity, and have become somewhat effeminate in 
consequence. We have beheld Europe in the agony 
of revolution, and in the fierce struggle of war, but 
no peril has alarmed, no disaster has stricken us. 
Thus, many of our young men have become blase, 
and our young women frivolous. That ‘moral 
thoughtfulness,’ which Dr. Arnold so much loved 
to see in youth is not exhibited by the youth or 
the men of the present generation. The ‘country 
needs to be forced back to the serious consideration 
of first principles. We want a great peril—perhaps 
a great fight—perbaps a great catastrophe! Wel- 
come the storm that purifies the air and blesses the 
earth and braces the nerves ! 

We sympathize with the vigorous and hopeful 
spirit which is on the alert to extract good from 
outward evils, but we are not prepared to concede 
with the writer quoted above, that ‘never were 
there such grounds of hope and confidence in the 
future (of the republic) as in these very days 
how passing over us.’ We have indeed ‘grounds 
of hope and confidence,’ that out of all this trouble 
and turmoil God will bring about some great and 
lasting good—not necessarily in the way of per- 


petuating tho republic, but by instituting a far 
more durable and permanent form of government, 
—the Sovereignty of Jesus Christ. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPE. 

In an answer to some inquiries on the subject, 
Lord Clarendon stated recently in the House of 
Lords, that although they had been earnestly 
appealed to by the Costa Ricans, they had re- 
fused to interfere in the affairs of Central .\ meri- 
ca. He intimated that there was a full under- 
standing between the English and American 
Government on the subject. A motion in the 
House of Lords to disapprove the conduct of the 
Plenipotentiaries at Paris for abandoning the 
right to capture enemies’ goods on board neutral 
ships, was promptly voted down. 

KANBAS. 

Vivlence, lawlessness and war, still reign in this 
afflicted Territory. Parties of pro-slavery men are 
scouring it in various directions, robbing, abusing, 
maltreating, and sometimes even shooting Free- 
State men, many of whom have been warned to 
leave the Territory, upon peril of their life if they 
remain. Exasperated by these repeated, wan- 
ton outrages, the Free State men have in some 
instances, banded together to protect and defend 
themselves. One collision is reported that may 
yet lead to serious consequences. A party of 
raffians having taken a Free State man were pro- 
ceeding to hang him, when some friends came to 
his rescue, shooting five of his captors dead.— 
The others fled. The loss of property in Law- 
rence by the raid of Marshal Donaldson’s posse 
on the town, is variously estimated at between 
one and two hundred thousand dollars. What 
will be the result of all this, cannot at present be 
foreseen. The pro-Slavery party show an evident 
determination to carry out their threat of making 
the Territory ‘ too hot for the Free State men,’ and 
on the other hand, liberal supplies of money are 
being raised for their help, and men volunteering 
to go to their assistance in the Free States. 

The Committee of Investigation expect to fin- 
ish their labors soon, and return to Washington. 

Mr. Brown. the editor of the Herald of Free- 
dom, whose office and printing materiel were de- 
stroyed at Lawrence, and whois now a prisoner 
at Lecomptun, is making preparation to issue his 
paper again, which is to be dated and edited as at 
Lawrence, and printed at Alton, Ill. He has is- 
sued an appeal for help to his friends in the North- 
ern States, 

P. S. The latest dispatches give accounts of a 
regular battle between two large parties, in whieh 
the pro-slavery men were beaten. 





PRESIDENTIAL. 
The Democratic Presidential Convention which 
met at Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 2d of June, nomi- 
nated Mr. James Buchanan, of Pa., as their candi- 
date for President, and Mr. J. C. Breckenridge, 
of Ky., for Vice President. — 

WATER-PROOF CLOTHING. 

A Freach chemist, says the Tribune, has dis- 
covered a method of making clothing water-proof, 
by the aid of alumn and sugar of lead, and, without the 
aid of India-rubber or gutta-percha, or any other 
gums oroils. The process given is very simple, and 
is claimed to render any species of tissue water- 
proof. Dissolve two pounds and a-half of alum in 
four gallons of water ; dissolve also, in a separate 
vessel, the same weight of acetate of lead in the 
same quantity of water. When both are thor- 
oughly dissolved, mix the solutions together, and 
when the sulphate of lead resulting from this 
mixture has been precipitated to the bottom of 
the vessel in the form of a powder, pour off the, 
solution, and plunge in to it the tissue to be ren- 
dered water-proof. Wash and rub it well during 
a few minutes, and hang it in the air to dry. 





Facts and Topics. 


—Mr. Sumner stated in his recent 
speech in the Senate, that the annual productive 
industry of the State of Massachusetts, excels in 
value three times the whole vaunted cotton crop 
of the whole South. 
—One hundred and fifty United 
States troops passed through Buffalo, on Thurs- 
day last, en-route for Kansas. 

—The Danube Steam Navigation 
Company at Vienna, it is said, some three years 
since, had a steamboat constructed from a model 
furnished by the plans of the Reindeer, with an 
engine made in this country, the speed of which 
exceeds that of the fastest boat on the Danube by 
twenty per cent, and with a reduction in the con- 





sumption of fuel of twenty-one per cent in com- 





parison with boats of a similar size. The Com- 
pany are so perfectly satisfied with this experi- 
ment, that they have since then adopted the 
American plan of building Steamboats, and trav- 
elers on the beautiful Danube will now meet with 
all the comforts and conveniences for which the 
North River floating palaces are celebrated 
throughout the world. 


—Sixteen boats have just been built 
at Rochester, of the largest size that can navigate 
the enlarged Erie Canal. They are 96 feet long, 
17 feet wide, and average nearly 200 tons bur- 
den. 
—The Tribune says that paper is suc- 
cessfully manufactured from basswood, at Little 
Falls, in this State, but it is too strongly yellow- 
ish to be valuable for printing. 


—A telegraphic dispatch from Oswego 
says, that during a late thunder-storm, the lake 
at that place suddenly rose to the hight of three 
feet and as suddenly fell again. This was repeat- 
ed several times, causing a general commotion in 
the harbor, vessels being tossed back and forth. 





A New Theory. 

B. A. Webster, of Aurora, Illinois, sends us 
a small tract, discussing the ‘Origin, Fall, and 
Recovery of Humanity.’ Mr. W. presents a new 
and somewhat novel version of the fall of Adam, 
and its proximate causes. The Bible account of 
the temptation and fall he considers allegorical, 
and covering a deeper meaning. The tree of life 
in the garden of Eden is supposed to mean, ‘ the 
right use of all the powers and faculties of the 
human organization.’ The tree of knowledge is 
also supposed to represent the abuse of those 
faculties. Benevolence is considered as the highest 
faculty, and amativeness the lowest; and the 
secret of the fall is supposed to consist in the 
inversion of these faculties—in placing the lowest 
in the first and primary condition. The sensi- 
tiveness of society on this point is adduced as ad- 
ditional proof. ‘Thus it is considered ‘that the 
leading feature of the fall of Adam and Eve con- 
sisted in their falling in love with each other’— 
not that their mutual love was in itself produc- 
tive of such serious consequences, but that they 
were tempted into an idolatrous and morbid state 
of that passion, in which it usurped the supreme 
control over their natures, hence their subsequent 
shame, and the curse of excessive child bearing. 

We will not discuss this new and radical theory; 
any further than to demur to the elevation of be- 
nevolence to the primary position in human nature. 
Benevolence is essentially a descending faculty, 
it manifests itself by the outgoing of the heart 
towards those on a level with and beneath one’s self. 
By placing benevolence on the throne, we thereby 
reduce to a subordinate place, that part of our 
nature which aspires after God and heaven. We 
assume our dealings with mankind to be primary 
while our relations with God are secondary and 
subordinate. That this inverted condition is con- 
trary to the teachings of the Bible, need hardly 
be asserted. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
WITH ALL THY HEART, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ expresses the gospel relation between the 
two. , 





The Cause and Cure. 

We have received from the author, Edward 
Palmer, of Perth Amboy, N. J.,a pamphlet en- 
titled Money vs. the Higher Law. Mr. Palmer 
demonstrates very clearly, by a simple process of 
reasoning, the inevitable antagonism between the 
present monetary system, and the Higher Law, 
or the law of love, as taught by Christ. The love 
of money is a separating and materializing influ- 
ence—is justly pronounced by the apostle as 
‘the root of all evil.” The money influence ele- 
yates to power and honor those who, as a class, 
are most undeserving of the place they occupy— 

those who are unproductive agents, and live on 
the labor of others—while the real producers of 
this wealth are, as a mass, crushed and held down 
by the pressure of that very power which them- 
selves have so largely assisted to create. Society 
needs redrganization and more than that, it 
needs regeneration. It needs as a motive power, 
instead of the demoralizing and artificial stimulus 
of money, the power of love, and the advantages 
of codperation and mutual aid, under the direc- 
tion of this divine influence. When mankind 
shall abandon the faise principle which is the ex- 
citing cause of evil, and shall submit themselves 
to the guidance of the law of love, the strife and 
wrong which so fearfully abounds, will cease. 

The above is a hasty outline of the train of ar 
gument which Mr. Palmer adopts with regard to 
the money-system. And yet we think that the 
real cause‘of the many evils which oppress so- 


ciety must be sought deeper. The money-prin- 
cipality is undoubtedly one of Satan’s strong out- 
works; and the direct cause of an immense 
amount of suffering and distress; but the great 
underlying cause, of which the love of money is 
only one mamfestation, is selfishness ; and the 
blow which would annihilate at once the cause 
and its effects, must strike here. Here is where 
the world needs regeneration ; and here is the 
real and deadly antagonist to the reign of love 
and harmony. 








Geographical Position of Kansas. 
Senator Sumner in his late speech, gives the 
following glowing portraiture of the celebrated 
territory that is now the battle ground between 
freedom and Slavery : 


“Take down your map, sir, and you will find that 
the territory of Kansas, more than any other 
region, occupies the middle spot of North America, 
equally distant from the Atlantic on the east, and 
the Pacific on the west; from the frozen waters 
of Hudson’s Bay on the north, and the tepid Gulf 
Stream on the south, constituting the precise ter- 
ritorial centre of the whole vast continent. To 
such advantage of situation, on the very highway 
between two oceans, are added a soil of unsur- 

d richness, and a fascinating. undulating 

uty of surface, with a health-giving climate, 

calculated to nurture a powerful and TOUS peo- 

ple, worthy to be acentral pivot of American 
stitutions. 

“ A few short months only have passed since this 
spacious mediterranean country was open only to 

e sayage, who ran wild in its woods and prairies ; 
and now it has already drawn to its bosom a pop- 
ulation of freemen larger than Athens crowded 
within her historic gates, when her sons, under 
Miltiades, won liberty for mankind on the field of 
Marathon; more than Sparta contained when 
she ruled Greece, and sent forth her devoted chil- 
dren, quickened 7 a mother’s benediction, to 
return with their shields, or on them: more than 
Rome gathered on her sever hills, when, under 
her kings, she commenced that sovereign sway 
which afterwards embraced the whole earth ; 
more than London held, when, on the fields of 
Crecy and Agincourt, the English banner was 
— victoriously over the chivalrous hosts of 

rance. 





The Miracle of Unity. 


We have thought much lately of the love which 
binds us together as a Community ; and which 
is the greatest evidence of God’s power and pres- 
ence with us. Our love for, and confidence in 
each other is not based on family ties, or blood 
relationships, but on our mutual love of the truth, 
and faith in God as our common Father. The 
confidence which has grown on this basis, is truly 
soul-satisfying, and is stronger and more devoted 
than that of brothers and sisters after the flesh. 
We feel, if need be, that we could die for each 
other. This however we are not called to do 
but are chosen to live for each other in peace and 
harmony.. To live the greater miracle—that for 
which Christ prayed for his disciples, * That they 
all may be one, as thou Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they all may be one in us.’ We are 
truly one family, and live in no fear of being sep- 
arated by worldly institutions of any kind. We 
can confidently say that ‘ Neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, ror 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord,’ or from one another. 





Snow in June. 

The snow-bank which, until quite recently, has 
lingered in view, on the slope of the hill west of 
us, has at last yielded to the melting influence of 
the Sun, and disappeared, no more to refresh us in 
warm days, with cooling suggestions of frost, ice, 
and the thermometer at zero. Reports reach us 
from different parts of the country, however, of 
the unusual success with which winter has pro- 
truded itself into the ensuing seasons. A corres- 
pondent of the Evening Post, writing from 
Niagara, tells the following story: “ There is one 
feature in the landscape from my window which 
will scarcely seem credible to my New York 
readers. It is a large snow-bank, upwards of 
forty feet deep, lying between the American fall 
and the ferry. I understand that it was over one 
hundred and twenty feet deep when deepest this 
spring. A snow-bank forty feet deep in June, in 
the latitude of Albany, is a most unseasonable re- 
minder of the terrible winter we have just passed.” 





An Qneida Journal. 
NOTES OF DISCUSSION. 

Wednesday Evening, June 4.—We are by na- 
ture progressive beings, made to move on from 
one stage of development to another. In certain 
periods of our experience this is very manifest .— 





The child, for instance, is at first, without inde- 
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pendent subsistence and lives by virtue of its con- 
nection with its mother ; but it soon passes from 
that stage to another, in which it has the power 
of sustaining itself independent of its mother.— 
Again, the child at one period of its life requires 
to be led by the hand, and surrounded with all 
manner of protection and care ; but it moves on 
until it reaches a period where it is self-protect- 
ing. 

This progressive experience of the child may 
be taken as an illustration of what is a fundamen- 
tal principle of human life. It indicates the fact, 
that we live under a law of change, of advance 
from one thing to another. Let us look at this 
law, and seek to understand it, and give it the 
scope which is demanded in all directions. There 
is no such thing as effectually resisting it.. Sub- 
mit to it we must, whether we will or not. We 
are constantly changing. We are different beings 
to-day from what we were yesterday. The child, 
however much he might wish to stop at some 
stage of his development, and remain a child, can- 
not do it, but must go on—must change from a 
child to an adult person. 

Now, it may be a question whether most of 
the trouble that arises in our social experience, 
and in fact all other, does not proceed from an 
aversion to this law, this principle of progress.— 
There is an attempt on the part of men ata 
certain stage of their advance, to arrest motion 
and stop there—become stationary. It will 
be well worth while to exainine our experience, 
and see if this is not the case—see whether 
(perhaps ignorantly and unconsicously) we are 
not attempting, from time to time, to strive 
agaixet the great law of progress. 

We may infer that the original necessity of old 
age, disease and death, in the world, was occa- 
sioned by resistance to this principle. The prin- 
ciple of progress embraces our relations to the 
other world as wellas to this; there is a continual 
progress from this world, the visible, to the in- 
visible, from the outward to the spiritual; and 
the tendency to resist this change may have made 
it expedient that disease, death and old age, should 
have place as agencies for carrying people onward 
whether they will or not. Such seems to be the 
ground in reason for these things ; and on the other 
hand, if people can become sufficiently disciplined in 
their moral and spiritual natures, to enter into 
this law of change, and accept it heartily, and 
accommodate themselves to it, then the necessity 
of the operation of such agencies as old age and 
death will cease. There must be either by death, 
or translation, or some other means, a process going 
forward of transition toward the spiritual world; 
and the only other means discoverable, is a hearty 
acquiescence in the law of change, such as will 
ensure our progress thitherward in a voluntary 
way. 

In respect to love experience, more particu- 
larly, there is sometimes a disposition in us 
to claim that a certain form of love, which is de- 
hghtful to us, shall be perpetual—that we shall 
he allowed to arrest ourselves there, and cease 
progress. This of course brings us into difficulty 
at once, for such is not the plan of God—his plan 
is to enlarge us, and continually bring us into 
new places, and give us new experiences. It is 
no part of his plan to allow us to get into a set- 
tled, stationary condition in regard to any form 
of our experience. ‘Onward’ is his word to us. 

On the other hand, the true believer will find 
on examination, and with due consideration will 
rejoice to find, that there is a power controlling him 
that will not let him remain stationary, if he 
would; that he is floating like a mariner on the 
waves, with powers above, beneath, and around 
him, which are impelling him onward. Such is 
the case; and the fact that we are at sea is a con- 
tinual exhortation to us to trust in God. We 
may rest assured that the resurrection influences 
which are at work among us are overcoming the 
tranquility of stagnation, and making us conten- 
ted with 

‘ A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep ;’ 
that is, a state which: implies change from day to 
day, and hour to hour, at the mercy of God. 

Monday, June 9.—Cold weather has been the 
rule thus far the present season; but when we 
have been favored with pleasant weather it has 
been highly appreciated and well used. Our wo- 
men were thoroughly initiated into out-door 
bnsiness last season, and are now quite ready to 
volunte+r their services on all proper occasions. 
Notices on the bulletin board, of a bee for hoeing 
corn, or a call for extra help in the garden, are 
certain to be responded to by them as well as by 
the men. This afternooon we had a fine bee in 
the cornfield. We counted at one time twenty 
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persons hoeing—ten men and the same number 
of women. When the weather invites to it we 
sometimes discuss our supper under the butternut 
tree in front of the house; which ordinance is 
frequently accompanied by music. On the last 
occasion the band surprised us from the cupola of 
the Mansion house. Last Saturday evening the 
Community were invited to march down inte the 
meadow after supper, and engage in ball-playing 
and otheramusements. The ladies were specially 
requested to participate in our sports, and several 
took their first lessuns in playing ball, and acquit- 
ted themselves very well, all things considered. 
There is no sufficient reason why women should 
be deprived of any amusement of this kind, and 
we are exceedingly thankful that the women of 
the Association are becoming free from the re- 
straint which the spirit of the world imposes in 
regard to such matters. 

A New Game.—Knitting work is havinga run 
of singular popularity here. We shall not soon 
want for stockings at the present rate. The girls 
have their knitting in hand, let them be where 
they may in their ever-changing presence— 
reflective or chatty, walking or sitting—it is the 
companion of all their leigure. The secret of this 
enthusiasm is, one of them started a game by 
winding her yarn on a note of friendship that 
she had received, not giving herself a chance to 
read it till her ball was spent. Sometimes a note, 
or a little love-token for the nucleus of a ball, is 
procured by a third person, so that the knitter is 
ignorant who it is from, as well as what it is ; 
and the double mystery increases the excitement. 
What specimens we have seen of this knitting- 
work literature, were well worth plying the need- 
les for—poetry and sentiment, love and confidence 
seem to have found un attractive channel. By the 
way, speaking of stockings, it is getting to be the 
opinion here that the common ligament worn by 
women just below the knee, is detrimental to 
physical health as wellas symmetry, and the 
seamed leg, shortened, is becoming a favorite style 
of hose for both sexes—it being recognized by 
our fashions that both sexes have legs. 








Confessions. 

{Our young friends of the Putney Commune 
send us the following confessions of Christ. We 
hesitated some about inserting them, being simi- 
lar to those lately published from the Oneida and 
Wallingford youth; but have done so, feeling desi- 
rous to give them the benefit of such a confession; 
presuming that the confession of Christ and the 
truth, especially coming from young hearts, is 
always edifying to our subscribers, as it is to us :] 


I have felt a new desire of late fora 
revival spirit; and it has been my prayer 
that I might become a spiritually minded, 
improvement-seeking woman. I have a 
growing appreciation of the confession of 
Christ, and find that he meets me in 
every sincere confession I make. I am 
more and more thankful that I was ever 
placed in this school where I am taught 
to ‘ seek first the kingdom of God,’ and 
acknowledge him in all my ways. I 
confess Christ in me a spirit that seeks 
the ascending fellowship. 

O. A. Nasu. 

I feel a growing appreciation of the 
confession of Christ. I have found in 
my past experience, that when I was 
cast down and discouraged, ifI turned 
my attention to the confession of Christ, 
I soon felt joyful and happy. I have 
felt a new desire to turn my heart to 
Christ, and to become a_ spiritually 
minded woman. I am thankful for the 
privilege of a Community school. It 
affords us many advantages that the world 
does not. I confess the revival spirit in 
my heart. A. E. Van VEuzer. 

I thank God for his loving kindness to 
me. When I look back to the time that 
I lived in the world, it gives me a new 
appreciation of God’s goodness to me.— 
Christ said, ‘ He that confeseth me before 
men, him will I confess before my Father 
which is in heaven.’ When I think of 
this verse I feel a new desire to keep up 
my confession of Christ. Wherever I 
am or whatever I am doing, I will always 
keep Christ before my face. 

Samue. §. Hurcurns. 

I feel thankful for the privilege of a 
Community home and of the confession of 
Christ. It has done me a great deal of 








good, and I thank him for it. I never 
felt the truth of this passage more fully 
than I do now: ‘ He that confesseth me 
before men, him wil] I confess before my 
father which is in heaven.’ I confess 
Christ in me a believing spirit. 

Epwiy 8. Burnaa. 





Value of Criticism. 

It is true that criticism, when given 
and received in a spirit of meekness, has 
a most softening effect, not only on the 
one criticised, but it also begets love in 
the one who administers it, and softens 
the hearts of both, as nothing else 
can do. Criticism prepares the way 
for love, by going before and removing 
obstructions, letting in the light, and 
freeing our imaginations from false spirits 
and influences. We may often find 
ourselves beset with some bad habit or 
spirit which we desire to be free * from— 
may even see clearly what the nature of 
it is, and may strive with a good deal of 
earnestness against it; and still we do 
not get rid of it till some one gives us a 
hint on the point, and right away it 
seems to cleave from us. In this view 
of it, we cannot but regard criticism, as 
in an important sense, ‘the washing of 
water by the word,’ and a means by 
which Christians associated together may 


be effectual helpers one of another. 
H. A. H. 





Life, Old and New. 

I have recently been led to reflect upon 
the workings of the old life in contrast 
with the new resurrection life of Christ. 
For instance, the old life is made up of 
old habits. It never wants to step out 
of its accustomed routine of habits of 
thought, of doing, of acting, &c. It is 
never ready to learn anything new, hence 
it is not receptive, has no relish for 
the attitude of a learner. It is satisfied 
to live and go along in the ‘ good old way,’ 
as it is sometimes called. The spirit of 
progress and improvement it has no taste 
for. On the other hand, the new life is 
free from habits of all kinds. Its life is 
always fresh—ever learning and always 
ready to learn new lessons. It is deci- 
dedly progressive, and improvement-seek- 
ing, receptive and teachable. It is full 
of the buoyancy of youth, and often 
bursts out spontaneously like a stream 
of living water. This can be nothing 
short of the resurrection that Paul was 
so desirous of more fully apprehending, 
and faithfully held up to the Primitive 
church as their hope of salvation. Christ 
also, in his reply to Martha at the grave 
of Lazarus, said, ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead yet shall he live.’ 
This text is full of meaning and hope. 
For as we, by virtue of our union with 
Christ, are in possession of the same 
resurrection power that raised Christ 
from the dead, so by that power we may 
expect te be saved from all the evil the 
old man is heir to. F. M. L. 

Putney Commune. 





Lowwille, Lewis Co., Muay 25, 1856. 

Dear Frienps:—I take this opportu- 
nity to inform you that I have changed 
my place of residence, and wish to have 
the Circular directed to Lowville. I 
could not well spare the Circular, for it 
is a source of much edification and com- 
fort to us, and a medium for the commu- 
nication of the Community spirit to our 
home in isolation, in this world of 
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worldly influences with which we are 
surrounded. 

The trees putting forth their leaves, 
suggest to my mind the propriety of the 
believers renewing their confession of 
Christ as a resurrection spirit, from the 
old life of this world, unto eternal life in 
Christ. I confess Christ as my Savior, 
Physician, and King. And I confess 
him in me a spirit of sincerity and truth. 
Yours in the resurrection spirit, 

E. D. SpauLpre. 








Horticultural. 


PIPL III 





....An Indiana correspondent of the Horticul- 
turist says: A good plan to preserve Peach trees 
from the grub, is to throw fine sand around the trunk 
of the tree, three or four inches deep, care being 
taken to destroy all grubs previously in the tree. 
It is worth a trial. 

...+ Grapes of the Isabella kind, may be kept 
till March, by packing them in boxes with alternate 
layers of ash-wood sawdust, and keeping them from 
frost. The boxes may be set one upon the other 
without any covering. Sawdust of the ash, imparts 
no flavor to the fruit. 

.... Orchard-houses for peaches are becoming 
popular inthe North of Europe. We notice, also, 
that the cultivation of the peach under glass has 
commenced in this country. At a meeting of the Bos- 
ton Horticultural Society in May, Mr. M. H. Simp- 
son of Saxonville exhibited a box of ‘Early York’ 
Peaches. They were grown and ripened in his grape- 
house. The tree from which they were picked, 
bore a crop in Messrs Hovey and Co.s’ Nursery last 
September. The Peaches on exhibition were grown 
in three and a half months from the time of starting. 

... It is said on good authority, that an excellent 
liquid manure is made by disolving half an ounce 
of sulphate of ammonia in a gallon of water.— 
Weak as the solution seems to be, if plants are wa- 
tered with it daily they will die, but used once a 
week the most beneficial results are observed on ros- 
es, strawberries, early peas, dwarf pears, dahlias, 
&c. ; in fact it suits all plants. One pound will 
make a barrel. It can be obtained of druggists. 

.... At a late meeting of the Wew- York Farm- 
ers’ Club, the Secretary read a letter from Dr. R. 
T. Underhill of Croton Point Vineyards, in which 
he suggests the planting of Plum trees so as to over- 
hang water, as a certain remedy from the curcu- 
lio and other insects, which are deterred by instinct 
from depositing eggs where they will be likely to 
fall into the water. Dr. Underhill commenced his 
experiments eight years ago, and has now about two 
hundred plum-trees, the larger portion of which 
have come into bearing, and over fifty of which have 
produced fine crops of fruit, and during this time 
they have been entirely exempt from the attacks of 
all insects, The trees were planted on the margin 
of an artificial lake. 


.... Dr. Lindley lately delivered a lecture before 
the Horticultural Society of London on grafting ; in 
which he arrives at the following conclusions : 

1. A scion will always form a perfect and perma- 
nent union with its stock, if both are from, the same 
individual. 

2. Ascion will generally form a perfect and per- 
manent union with its stock, if one is a mere varie- 
ty of the other. 

8. A durable, but not- permanent union, may be 
effected when a species of a genus is worked on ap- 
other species—as the Pear on the Quince. _ 

4. No union either durable or permanent can be 
effected when stock and scion are widely different. 

5. Bad workmanship will render any kind of 
grafting perishable. 

Grafted plants, then, are not necessarily worse 
than seedlings. 

-..+Mr. Rivers, a somewhat noted horticulturist 
in England, has exhibited dwarf cherry-trees on the 
Mahaleb cherry stock, only one foot high, that have 
each borne a quart of fruit. 

.... Anthracite coal ashes are recommended as a 
good manure for cherry-trees; the cherry does not 
require a very rich soil. 

.... Tulip beds may be kept in perfect bloom for 
three weeks, by shading them with sheeting fasten- 
ed to a frame. 

.... There are few kinds of fruit which give bet- 
ter satisfaction in their season than the Currant. Jt 
is easy of growth, hardy, and when well cultivated 
very productive. The best varieties to cultivate, 
are, the Red and White Dutch, the Cherry, Victo- 
ria and the White Grape. The three last are new, 
and great acquisitions. The Cherry is the largest 
of all currants, the Victoria the latest. The 
White Grape, is pronounced the finest White Cur- 
rantin existence. In the North, where the Grape 
cannot be grown for wine, the Currant is an excel- 
lent sabstitute. 

..+.The London Gardener's Chronicle says: 
that the leaves of the pea make as good, if not bet- 
ter pea-soup than the peas themselves. 

.... It is stated that the roote of celery, usually 








strangers, and serves to counteract the 


thrown away, make an excellent edible boiled. 
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....-Ammonia, a combination of Nitrogen and 
Hydrogen, is one of the most important agents of 
vegetable growth. Its principle source is the atmos- 
phere, where it is evidently formed by the union of 
the nitrogen of the air with the hydrogen in watery 
vapor. Plants seem to receive it mainly through their 
roots from raip-water, in which it is always present 
and from the air that penetrates into the pores of the 
earth. One of the best methods of economizing the Am 
monia of the atmosphere, and ofintroducing it withia 
the reach of plants, is by means of drainage and deep 
cultivation. Drainage promotes the equal flow of rain- 
water through instead of «ver the soil, while deep 
cultivation and thorough pulverization of the soil 
tend to bring every part of it into contact with the air. 

The California Farmer gives some inter- 
esting items concerning the wonderfully prolific 
character of the fruit-trees in that region. The 
Strawberry proves a perpetual fruit; the Fig gives 
two crops a year. Numerous instances of peach 
trees where every peach on the tree was double, 
and several cases where the peaches were trip/ets. 
Bartlett Pears are seen nearly ripe and the trees 
blossoming again: whole orchards thus: so also 
with the grape vines, in the vineyards. At a large 
peach orchard in Suscul valley the trees were loaded 
with luscious, ripe fruit, and a second crop coming 
on. Apples and pears are also found double. 

.... InItaly, grapes are kept fresh and good 
during the year, by placing the clusters, after re- 
moving all the imperfect or decaying berries, ina 
box with alternate layers of green peach leaves.— 
The box is covered and set in a dry, cool room, free 
from frost. In Germany, plums, prunes and gages, 
are preserved in a fresh state, in the same manner, 
only substituting pear leaves for those of the peach. 

. . . + Fruit jellies may be preserved from moul- 
diness by covering the surface one fourth of aa inch 
deep with finely pu!verized loaf sugar. 

. . . « It appears from investigations during late 
years, that in addition to the light and heat powers, 
there is also a chemical power in the sun’s rays.— 
This power is called actinism, and seems to be the 
great agent of vegetable germination. It is said 
that a plate of blue colored glass will intercept the 
actinic rays, and that seeds will not germinate under 
glass of that color. Observations, extending over a se- 
ries of years, go to prove that these three solar pow- 
ers, light, heat, and actinism, are, with the seasons, 
relatively to each other, subject to an interesting 
change. In the spring, the actinic power prevails, 
and it is during this period that its agency is re- 
quired for the development of vegetable germs. As 
the summer comes on, the actinic rays diminish, and 
the light raysincrease. The necessity for this is 
seen in the fact, that the luminous power is required 
for the secretion of earhon, of which woody fiber is 
formed—and also the approximate principles of 
plants. In autumn, the season of fruit, the heat 
ravs increase, and the others diminieh ; a proportion- 
ate increase of heat being uecessary for the produc- 
tion and elaboration of fruit. It is by the action 
of the increased heat rays, that the citric acid of 
the green peach is changed into the sugar of the 
ripe one. 





Widow Bedott Papers. 

The following extracts from ‘The Widow 
Bedott Papers,’ one satirizing the fashionable 
practice of guests’ flattering the entertainment 
of their hostess, while she on her part disparages 
it; and the other, sketching an every day charac- 
acter, such as you have often met with—a house- 
wife of excellent practical judgment, but who 
never can tell a body how she does things—may 
touch our readers mirthfully, and help their 
digestion : 

TABLE MANNERS. 

‘ What delightful biscuit,’ says Miss Grimes. 
‘They are so,’ says Miss Skinner; ‘ but Miss 
Gipson never has poor biscuit.’ ‘ O shaw!’ 
says Miss Gipson, ‘ you ain’t in arnest: my 
biscuits is miserable—not nigh so good as com- 
mon. I don’t think the flour’s first rate.’-— 
* Miss Gipson, how dew you make crackers ?? 
says Miss Stillman ; ‘I never tasted none so 

ood.’ ‘ Now you don’t mean so,’ says Miss 

ipson. ‘I can make good crackers, but them’s 
very poor; the oven wa’n’t jest right when 
I put ’em in.’ ‘I must have another piece o’ 
this cheese, it’s so good,’ says Miss Lippincott. 
* Where did you git it?? ‘ Well, IL gotit of 
old Daddy Sharp: he ginerally makes excel- 
lent cheese, but I tell itr. Gipson old Sharp’s 
failed for once—that’s what I call poor cheese.’ 
* Dew taste o’ this plum sass, Miss Peabody,’ 
says Miss Brewster ; ‘I never sce the beat on °t.’ 
* I'd rather have these peaches,’ says Miss 
Peabody ; ‘ they ’re derlicious. It is a mys- 
tery to me how Miss Gipson always has such 
luck with her presarves. I never dew, and I 
always take pound for pound tew.’ ‘ This ap- 

a the clearest I ever see,’ says old Miss 

arker. ‘ How did you make it, Miss Gip- 
son? Dident youdo it in the sun? I’m 
sure it don’t look as if it ever was nigh the 
fire.’ ‘Now don’t speak o’ that jel,’ says 
Miss Gipson. ‘TI told Carline I was ashamed 
o’ my jel after seein’ Miss Parker’s, and I was 











a’most sorry I *d made any presarves since I’d 
eat some 0’Miss Peabody’s and Miss Skinner’s, 
theitn was so much nicer.’ So they went on. 
The whipt cream and custard had to be gone 
over: Miss Gipson had to tell jest how ’t was 
made~—what flavorin’ she used, and all that— 
though she declared she was ashamed on ’t.—- 
The cake was praised up: they must know how 
much butter there was in thzs, how many eggs it 
toukfor that and so forth. Miss Gipson, of course, 
run it down---she eould make good Rake, but 
somehow she failed that time. A person that 
dident know how wimmin always go on at such 
a place, would a thought that Miss Gipson had 
tried to have everything the miserablest she 
possibly could, and that the rest on ’em had 
never had anything to hum but what was mis- 
erabler yet. 
A KIVCHEN PORTRAIT. 

‘ Miss Philpot says you want to get my reci- 
pe for potater puddin’ ?? 

‘ Yes,’ replied Mrs. Darling. ‘I would be 
obliged to you for the directions.’ And she 
took out of her pocket a pencil and paper to 
write it down. 

* Well,’ tis an excellent puddin’,’ said Mud- 
law, complacently ; ‘for my part, I like it 
about as well as any puddin’ I make, and 
that ’s sayin’ a good deal, I can tell you, for 
I understand makin’ a great variety. °T ain’t 
so awful rich as some, to be sure. Now, 
there’s the Cardinelle puddin’, and the Wash- 
ington puddin’, and the Lay Fayette puddin’, 
and the—’ 

‘Yes. Mr. Darling liked it very much— 
how do you make it ?” 

‘Wal, I peel my potaters and bile ’em in 
fair water. I always let the water bile before 
I put ’emin. Some folks let their potaters 
lie and sog in the water ever so long, before it 
biles; but I think it spiles ’em. I always 
make it a pint to have the water bile—’ 

‘ How many potatoes ?’ 

‘ Wal, I always take about as many potaters 
as [think I shall want. I’m generally gov- 
erned by the size 0’ the puddin’ I want to 
make. If it’sa large puddin’, why I take 
ate a number, but if it’s a small one, why 
then I don’t take as many. As quick as they 
’re done, I take ’em up and mash ’em as fine 
as I can get ‘em. I ’m always very partic’lar 
about ¢hat—some folks ain’t ; they ’Il let their 
potaters be full o’? lumps. J never do; if 
there ’s anything I hate it ’s lumps in potaters. 
I won’t have ’em. Whether I ’m mashin’ po- 
taters for puddin’s or for vegetable use, I 
mash it till there ain’t the size of a lump in it. 
If I can’t get it fine without sifting, why I sift 
it. Once in a while, when I’m otherways en- 
gaged, I set the girl to mashin’ on’t. Wal, 
she ’ll give it three or four jams, avd come 
along, ‘Miss Mudlaw, is the potater fine 
enough ?? Jupiter Rammin! that’s the time 
I come as near gittin’ mad as I ever allow wy- 
self to come, for I make it a pint never to 
have lumps—’ 

‘Yes, I know its very important. What 
next ?’ 

‘Wal, then I put in my butter; in winter 
time I melt it a little, not enough to make it 
ily, but jest so’s to soften it.’ 

‘ How much butter does it require ?’ 

‘ Wal, I always take butter accordin’ to the 
size 0’ the puddin’; a large puddin’ needs a 
good sized lump o’ butter, but not too much.— 
And I’m always partic’lar to have my butter 
fresh and sweet. Some folks think it’s no 
matter what sort o’ butter they use for cookin’, 
but I don’t. Of all things I do despise strong, 
frowy, rancid butier. For pity’s sake have 
your butter fresh.’ 

‘ How much butter did you say ?’ 

‘Wal, that depends, as I said before, on 
what sized puddin’ you want to make. And 
another thing that regulates the quantity of 
butter I use is the ’mount o’ cream I take. 
I always put in more or less cream; when I 
have abundance o’ cream, I put in considerable 
and when it’s scarce, why, I use more butter 
than I otherways should. But you must be 
partic’lar not to get in too much eream.— 
Ther’s a great deal in havin’ jest the right 
quantity ; and so ’ tis with all the ingrejiences. 
There ain’t a better puddin’ in the world than 
a potato puddin’, when it’s made right, but 
1 aint every body that makes ’em right. I 
remember when I lived in Tuckertown,. I was 
a visitin’ to Square Humphrey’s one time—I 
went in the first company in Tuckertown—dear 
me! this isa changeable world. Wal, they 
had what they called a potato puddin’ for din- 
ner. Good land! Of allthe puddins! I ’ve 
often occurred to that puddin’ since, and won- 
dered what the Squire’s wife was a thinkin’ of 
when she made it. I wa’nt obleeged to do no 
such things in them days, and dident know how 
todo any thing so well as I do now. Neces- 
sity’s the mother of invention. Experience is 
the best teacher, after all—’ 

* Do you sweeten it ?’ 

* Oh, yes, to be sure’it needs sugar, the best 
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o’ sugar too ; not this wet, soggy, brown sugar. 
Some folks never think 0’ usin’ good sugar to 
cook with, but for my part I wont have no 
other.’ 

‘How much sugar do you take ? 

‘Wal, that depends altogether on whether 
you calculate to have sass for it—some like 
sass you know, and then some agin don’t. So, 
when I calculate for sass, I don’t take so much 
sugar; and when I don’t calculate for sass, I 
make it sweet enough to eat without sass.— 
Poor Mr. Mudlaw was a great hand for puddin’ 
sass. I always made it for him—good, rich 
sass too. I could afford to have things rich 
before he was unfortinate in bizness.’? (Mud- 
law went to State’s prison for horse-stealing. ) 
‘T like sass myself, too; and the eurnel and 
the children are all great sass hands ; and so I 
generally calculate for sass, though Miss Phil- 
pot prefers the puddin’ withont sass, and per- 
haps you’d prefer it without. If so you must 
put in sugar accordingly. I always make it a 
pint to have ’em sweet enough when they’re 
to be eat without sass.’ 

* And don’t you use eggs ?’ 

‘ Certainly, eggs is one o’ the principal in- 
grejiences.’ 

* How many does it require ?” 

‘Wal, when eggs is plenty, T always use 
plenty ; and when they’re scarce, why I can do 
with less, though I’d ruther have enough ; and 
be sure and beat ’em well. It does distress 
me, the way some folks beat eggs. I always 
want to have ’em thoroughly beat for every- 
thing I use em in. It tries my patience most 
awfully to have any body round me that won’t 
beat eggs enough. A spell ago we had a dar- 
key to help in the kitchen. One day I was a 
makin’ sponge cake, and havin’ occasion to go 
up stairs after something, I sot her to beatin’ 
the eggs. Wal, what do you think the critter 
done Why, she whisked ’em round a few 
times, and turned ’em right onto the other in- 
grejiences that I’d got weighed out. When I 
come back and saw what she’d done, my gra- 
cious ! J came as nigh to losin’ my temper as I 
ever allow myself to come. ’T was awful pro- 
vokin’! I always want the kitchen help to do 
things as I want to have ’em done. But I 
never saw a darkey yet that ever done anything 
right. They ’re a lazy slaughterin’ set. To 
think o’ her spilin that cake so, when I'd told 
her over and over agin that I always made it a 
pint to have my eggs thoroughly beat !” 

* Yes, it was too bad. Do you use fruit in 
the pudding ?? 

‘ Wal, that’s jest as you please. You'd bet- 
ter be governed by your own judgment as to 
that. Some like currants and some like raisins, 
and then agin some don't like nary one. If 
you use raisins, for pity’s sake pick out the 
stuns. It’s awful to have a body’s teeth come 
grindin’ onto a raisin stun. I’d rather have 
my ears boxt any time.’ 

‘ How many raisins must I take ?? 

‘Wal, not too many—it’s apt to make the 
puddin’ heavy, you know; and when it’s heavy 
it aint so light and good. I’m a great hand—’ 

‘Yes, what do you use for flavoring ?’ 

‘There agin you ’Il have to exercise your own 
judgment. Some likes one thing, and some 
another, you know. If you go the whole fig- 
ger on temperance, why some other kind 0’ 
flavyrin’ "Il do as well as wine or brandy, I 
s’pore. But whatever you make up your mind 
to use, be partic’lar to git in a sufficiency, or 
else your puddin’ ’Il be flat. I always make 
it a pint—-’ 

‘ How long must it bake ?’ 

‘There’s the great thing after all. The 
bakin’s the niain pint. A potater puddin’, of 
all puddins, has got to be baked jest right. For 
if it bakes a leetle too much, it’s apt to dry it 
up; and then agin if it don’t bake quite enough, 
it’s sure to taste potatery—and that spiles it 
you know.’ 

‘ How long should you think ?’ 

‘Wal, that depends a good deal on the heat 
o’ your oven. If you have a very hot oven, 
*t won’t do to leave it iu too long; and if your 
oven ain’t so very hot, why, you'll be necessia- 
ted to leave it in longer.’ 

‘ Well, how can I tell anything about it ?’ 

‘Well, I always let them bake till I think 
they’re done--that’s the safest way. I make 
it a pint to have ’em baked exactlyright. It’s 
very important in all kinds 0’ bakin’—cake, 
pies, bread, puddins, and everything—to have 
’em baked precisely long enough and jest right. 
Some folks don’t seem to have no system at all 
about their bakin’. One time they'll burn 
their bread to a crisp, and then agin it’ll be so 
slack ’tain’t fit to eat. Nothin’ hurts my feel- 
ins so much as to see things overdone or slack- 
baked. Here only t’other day, Lorry, the gir] 
that Miss Philpot dismissed yesterday, come 
within an ace o’ letting my bread burn up.— 
My back was turned for a minnit, and what 
should. she do but go to stuffin’ wood into the 
stove at the awfullest rate? If I hadenta 





found it out jest when I did, my bread would a 





ben spilt assure as I’m a live woman. Jupiter 
Rammin ! I was about as much decompored as 
I ever allow myself to git! I told Miss Phil- 
pot I wouldent stan’it no longer—one of us 
must quit—either Lorry or me must walk.’ 

‘So you ’ve no rule about baking this pud- 
ding ?’ 

“No rule !’ said Mudlaw, with a look of in- 
tense surprise. 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Darling, ‘ you seem to have 
no rule for any thing about it.’ 

‘No rule!’ screamed the indignant cook, 
starting up, while her red face grew ten times 
redder, and her little black eyes snapped with 
rage. * No rules!’ and she planted herself in 
front of Mrs. Darling, erecting her fleshy figure 
to its full hight of majestic dumpiness, and ex- 
tending the forefinger of her right hand till it 
reached an alarming propinquity to that lady’s 
nose. ‘ Norules! do you tell me I ’ve no rules ! 
Me! that ’s cooked in the first families for fif- 
teen years, and always gi’n satisfaction, to be 
told by such as you that I hain’t no rules!’ 





A New-York Publishing House. 


The following from the WN. Y. Picayune, isa 
description of a visit to the publishing house of 
Messrs. Appleton and Co., in New-York: 

We found a large building covering four lots of 
ground, and with glass so liberally bestowed upon 
its front that it looked like a huge five-storied 
conservatory—and such it is in a certain sense.— 
Here thousands of books, carefully attended from 
the time the manuscripts are planted—in the hands 
of the compositor, until they burst upon the world 
in the full bloom of marble edges and embossed 
covers, attain their growth. e succeeded in 
wedging our way between piles of boxes, filled 
with books for exportation, at the door, and be- 
gan our investigation at the bottom of the build- 
ing; here we found vaults containing an immense 
number of stereotype plates, of themselves worth 
a moderate fortune, and a forty horse power en- 
gine! On the second floor we were foundered in 
a white sea of unprinted paper, all of which is, 
we believe, made expressly for this firm, and con- 
sists of all the finest descriptions. On the third 
floor we found a bewildering collection of presses 
and workmen. The fourth floor is the bindery 
and foldery, and the fifth contains the morocco- 
room, another foldery, and the stitchery. In these 
upper rooms we had a fresh proof of what we 
have observed in similar places, that the young la- 
dies engaged thcre are remarkable for their good 
luoks. They are wonderful canary bird fanciers , 
these same young ladies, and the walls are cover- 
ed with cages containing them, and an unremitting 
twittering and chirping is kept up throughout the 
place by them. 

Of course a building containing so much valu- 
able property is carefully watched. For the pur- 
pose of insuring the fidelity of the watchmen 
there is a curious clock which is required to be 
set every half hour during the night. If this is 
not done it infallibly tells of his delinquency in 
the morning. 

Of the immense resources of the establishment 
the reader may form some idea, when he learns 
that it “turns out” three hundred volumes per 
day—and a notion of the Appletons’ business 
may be gathered from the fact, that of the first 
volume of Benton’s “ Thirty Years in the Senate,’’ 
fifty thousand copies have been sold ! 

They not only keep an endless stock of their 
own publications, but all the most rare and curi- 
ous books in the world are at all times found upon 
their counters. Their importations amount to 
about thirty thousand dollars per year. No house 
on this or the other side can compete with them 
in getting up fine books. 





The Largest Mill in the World.—The 
largest cotton mill in the world is the Pacific, 
at Lawrence, Mass. The main mill is 800 
feet long, 75 feet wide, and is practically, in- 
cluding basements and attics, 7 working stories 
in hight ; the whole built of brick, not only sub- 
stantially but elegantly. The print works ad- 
joining are 1,500 feet long and 20 feet wide, 
being extended to form three sides of a hollow 
square surrounding the main mill and boiler- 
house. The boiler-house is 500 feet long. The 
whole floor surface of this immense structure 
is sixteen acres. The largest mill in England 
is the Saltaire Works, lately constructed by 
Titus Salt, the main building of which is 500 
feet long and 50 feet wide, and the whole floor 
surface of which is 11} acres. There are now 
in operation at the Pacific Mill in Lawrence 
40,000 cotton spindles and 10,000 worsted 
spindles ; and these are to be increased to 80, 
000 and 20,000 respectively. There are 1,200 
looms in operation, to be increased to 2,400. 
These, with 2,000 persons, produce 300,000 
pieces of cloth per annum—one half delaines. 
The weekly consumption of cotton is 20,000 
pounds, or 1,500,000 per annum, and 500, 
000 pounds of wool. Once a month the 2,000 
persons assemble at the cashier’s office, where 
he pays out to them $50,000 for wages, appro- 
priating to each the exact amount she has 
earned. f 
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